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EBENEZER G. WALLACE. 
BY H. H. METCALF. 


It is one of the characteristics of our American repub- 
lic that, under the benign influence of its free institutions, 
the young man of humble birth, without the advantages 
of wealth and position, may readily make his way to the 
front rank in public and professional life, or in the no less 
important field of industrial enterprise, if it so be that he 
is endowed with the ambition, energy, and perseverance 
essential to success in any department of human effort. 
It is an undeniable fact, moreover, that the man who, 
himself reared in the sphere of common toil, establishes 
and develops any legitimate business enterprise which 
furnishes remunerative employment to large numbers of 
his fellow-men, becomes no less a public benefactor than 
he who by his labors furthers the cause of educational 
progress, broadens the field of scientific investigation, 
establishes a ‘charitable institution, or liberalizes and 
improves the methods and policies of government. Espe- 
cially is this the case when a just regard for the interests 
and welfare of the employé characterizes the management 
of the enterprise in question. Such a man, it may safely 
be said, was the subject of this sketch, who, in company 
with his brother, Edwin Wallace, built up in the town of 
Rochester, now one of New Hampshire’s thriving cities, 
a great manufacturing establishment which has for years 
given reliable employment to hundreds of men, and has 
been the leading factor in the prosperity of the place, and 
who, after a brief illness, departed this life on the 23d day 
of August last. 


EBENEZER G. WALLACE was born January 5, 1823, in 
the town of Berwick, Maine. His father, Rev. Lindsey 
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Wallace, was a local preacher of the Methodist faith, who 
went to Berwick, from Littleton in this state, in early life, 
and there married Abigail Gowell, who had inherited 
from her father a portion of a large farm, upon which 
they settled. In addition to preaching at various points 
in the surrounding country, attending funerals and answer- 
ing other calls, which returned little or no pecuniary 
reward, Lindsey Wallace acted quite extensively as a 
local magistrate, and, there being no lawyer in the vicinity, 
wrote various legal documents, such as deeds, wills, etc., 
by which the meagre income of the farm was supplemented 
to some extent. 

When about seventeen years of age Ebenezer G. Wal- 
lace became an apprentice at the trade of tanner and cur- 
rier, in the employ of Oliver Hill of Berwick, whose 
tannery was about two miles from his home. Here he 
patiently and conscientiously devoted himself to his work, 
laboring through the long days, and a portion of the year 
until nine o’clock at night, at forty dollars per year and 
board, and also working holidays and extra hours, as 
opportunity offered, so that at the close of his apprentice- 
ship he had saved over a hundred dollars. At this time 
he strongly realized the necessity for a better education 
than he had been able to secure through the limited 
advantages of the common school, and, in company with 
his brother Edwin, he entered Phillips Academy at Exeter, 
where they remained three years, earning*the money to 
meet their expenses by working at their trade in the tan- 
nery of Captain Fernald of Exeter, which they secured 
at a nominal rent, where they spent their time mornings 
and evenings, through the vacations and such days as the 
school was not in session, tanning calf skins and other 
small stock, yet at the same time keeping abreast with the 
best students in their class in their studies, and completing 
the college preparatory course with honor. 

After completing his studies at Exeter, he abandoned 
the purpose, at one time entertained, of pursuing a college 
course, and, having developed a decided liking for busi- 
ness, went to Rochester, where he commenced tanning in 
a small way on his own account in the establishment of 
Horne & Hall, working also part of the time by the day 
for that firm, and also to some extent for another tanner in 
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the same town. Subsequently he also engaged with 
partner in a job of finishing leather for John N. Furber at 
his tannery in Farmington, where he was occupied at the 
time the news of the discovery of gold in California was 
received, in January, 1849. He immediately formed the 
determination to go to California in case the news was 
confirmed, and, such being the result, in the early part 
of February following, having in the meantime disposed 
of his tanning interests to his brother Edwin, who had 
been engaged in teaching since leaving Exeter, he joined 
a Boston organization known as the Bay State Company, 
containing over one hundred and forty members, formed 
with the idea of proceeding together to California, living 
and working in common, and sharing equally the profits 
of the enterprise. This idea was abandoned, however, 
and the company broken up into small squads before the 
overland journey to the land of gold was half completed, 
and when the objective point was reached there was still 
further division, so that the original company was scat- 
tered all over the mining regions. Mr. Wallace engaged 
in mining, generally with one compi anion, and was ‘fairly 
successful during his three years’ stay in California, s saving 
more than any other member of the original company, 
who had pursued mining alone, with a single exception. 
Some who had gone into other business had made more, 
while the majority had saved nothing. 

He returned home in February, 1852, and in May of 
the following year was united in marriage with Miss Sarah 
E. Greenfield of Rochester. After a ‘short residence in 
Concord he returned to Rochester, and formed a copart- 
nership with his brother, under the firm name of E. G. & E. 
Wallace, purchasing the tannery of Warren & Richards, 
and continuing a constantly developing business for nearly 
forty years. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the late war, in 1861, fail- 
ing to dispose satisfactorily of a large amount of leather 
on hand, the firm concluded to add a shoe manufacturing 
department to its business, and work up its accumulated 
stock in that way. The venture proved successful, and the 
business grew from year to year till it became, as stated 
in the outset, one of the most extensive in the state and 
the chief source of prosperity in the town of Rochester, 
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employing altogether some seven hundred men, at a 
monthly pay-roll of twenty thousand dollars. 

Mr. Wallace was characterized by great industry and 
intense application to business. It was his invariable cus- 
tom to reach the office at 6:15 in the morning, before the 
arrival of any of his employés, and he was the last to leave 
at night. He never felt that he could take a vacation, 
but, in 1874, at the urgent solicitation of his family and 
friends, he revisited California, for relaxation and inspira- 
tion amid the scenes of his successful labor in 1849-52. 

He was interested in various corporate enterprises 
outside his regular business, and was a director in the 
Great Falls & Conway Railroad for several years, and 
until its absorption by the Boston & Maine. He was for 
some time a director in the Page Belting Company of Con- 
cord, and also in the Great Falls Manufacturing Company ; 
but, owing to a defect of hearing coming on in the latter 
part of his life, resigned these positions. 

Though an earnest Republican in politics, he had no 
ambition for public life, but served his town and the state 
efficiently in the legislature for two terms, in 1867 and 
1868, being both years a member of the railroad commit- 
tee of the house, and chairman of the committee on 
retrenchment and reform the latter year. 

He is survived by his wife and five children—Albert, 
Sumner, Carrie H., Annie, and Josephine. The two sons 
will undoubtedly continue in the business as he left it, and 
on the same lines. Carrie Helen is the wife of Charles 
E. Hussey, now superintendent of schools at Wakefield 
and Reading, Mass., and Josephine is the wife of Dr. R. 
V. Sweet of Rochester. 





SITTING ALONE IN THE TWILIGHT. 


BY WALTER MERTON HAZELTINE. 


I. 
Sitting alone in the twilight of years and twilight of day, 
Watching the sun in the heavens sinking and hiding away, 
Watching the western hilltops, resplendent, glow with the 
gold 
Mist of the evening, as the air-shades, fold on fold, 
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Thicken the dim growing landscape, plain, valley and hill, 
Till the very echo of silence, grown sweeter, paused and 
was still. 


II. 


Sitting alone in the twilight of years and twilight of day, 

I caught a sound like the music of a heavenly fountain at 
play ; 

Raising my trembling fingers over my heart of hearts, 

I tried to sing, but the jar, as when suddenly parts 

The strings of a mighty organ, shook my trembling frame, 

And the heart which throbbed was broken, now only a heart 
in name. 


Ill. 


The music passed in the distance, no longer the fountain 
played, 

And pressing my hand to my bosom idly my fingers strayed, 

Unthinking, restless, and weary over my heart grown 
weak, 

And seemed with a sudden impulse for a time half for- 
gotten to seek 

Down through the chambers of has-been and the halls of 
memory 

For the songs the dearest and sweetest in the days that 
used to be. 


IV. 

Sitting alone in the twilight of age and twilight of day, 

As the great sun hid in the shadows and the purple changed 
slowly to gray, 

The songs and, the old-time music came up from the 
past to me, 

And I wandered once more with the days and the loves 
that used to be; 

I wandered out through the twilight, grown deeper with 
heart’s unrest, 

I drank from memory’s fountain, and dreamed and the 
days grew blest. 











NATHANIEL SPRINGER BERRY. 
BY COL. J. W. ROBINSON. 


On the first day of September, 1796, at Bath, in that 
down east country which a quarter of a century later 
became the state of Maine, was born Nathaniel Springer 
Berry, New Hampshire’s principal war governor, who was 
for many years known simply as the ‘‘ Honest Tanner 
of Hebron.” His grandfather, John Berry, came from 
Scotland, and served as a captain of an infantry company 
in the Revolutionary war. His father, Abner Berry, 
while repairing a brig at his shipyard on the Kennebec 
for William King (who became Maine’s first governor), 
while in a very heated condition, was precipitated into the 
river, which caused his death. This was in 1802, when 
young Nathaniel was but a few days more than six years 
old. His mother’s maiden name was Betsey Springer. She 
was a daughter of Nathaniel Springer, who was of Swedish 
descent. He was a captain of artillery in the war of the 
Revolution, and was killed at Bath while defending mili- 
tary supplies in store there. A British brig sailed up the 
river and opened fire on the garrison, determined to loot 
the valuable material, but they met with such a hot recep- 
tion that they soon slipped their cables and abandoned 
the undertaking. Some years after his father’s death his 
mother married a New Hampshire man named Morse, 
and soon removed to that state. In the town of Bath our 
future governor, while a mere lad, learned the saddle and 
harness-maker’s trade with William Morrison, father of the 
late Hon. Charles R. Morrison, of Concord, and afterwards 
learned the tanner’s trade. From his early youth he sup- 
ported himself, and never had but a few months’ schooling, 
but was almost entirely self-taught. 

Although he has held many offices of trust and honor 
during his long and useful life, none of them have been 
of his own seeking. Soon after becoming of age he 
settled in Bristol, where and in the neighboring town of 
Hebron he has ever since resided, with the exception of 
a few years at Andover, Mass., after retiring from his 
active duties as governor. He was elected a representative 
in the legislature from Bristol in 1828, ’33, 34 and ’37, and 
from the town of Hebron in 1854. He was elected sena- 
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tor from the old Eleventh district in 1835 and 1836. In 1840 
he was chosen a delegate to the Democratic national con- 
vention at Baltimore, which nominated Martin Van Buren 
for president, but made no nomination of a vice-presidential 
candidate. 

He was appointed associate justice of the court of 
common pleas in 1841, and served nine years. He also 
served five years as judge of probate for Grafton county, 
ending June 5th, 1861, when he was inaugurated governor. 
He was for two years lieutenant- colonel of the old 32d 
regiment. In 1845 he was nominated for governor by 
the Free Soil party, and received votes enough to prevent 
an election by the people. Anthony Colby, the Whig 
candidate, was elected by the legislature. Judge Berry 
was the standard-bearer of the Free Soil party for several 
years following, and was nominated and elected governor 
by the Republican party in 1861, and again in 1862, 
receiving handsome majorities each year on the popular 
vote, notwithstanding there were three candidates in the 
field. 

During his term of office as governor, from June, 1861, 
to June, 1863, fifteen regiments of New Hampshire troops, 
commencing with the Second, were enlisted, seven during 
the first and eight the second year, and he signed, in all, 
over seven hundred officers’ commissions. He took a deep 
interest in the comfort and welfare of the soldiers, and gave 
much personal attention to their needs. He was one of the 
twenty-two governors of Northern states who met in the 
famous conference at Altoona, Pa., in the spring of 1862, 
at which an address to the president was prepared, taken 
to Washington, and formally presented, Gov. Berry being 
selected to make the presentation, which he did in simple, 
strong, and straightforward language. 

He has been an active member of the Methodist church 
and an aggressive champion of the temperance cause for 
nearly three fourths of a century. Since retiring from 
the gubernatorial chair, thirty years ago, he has, as ever 
before, taken a lively interest in all good works going on 
around him, and has kept himself w ell posted upon passing 
events, generally, though for some time past he has been 
unable to read the current literature even with the aid of 
the best procurable glasses, but still reads his bible in very 
coarse print. 
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It was a great pleasure to the writer to be somewhat 
instrumental in arranging a pilgrimage to the beautiful 
town of Bristol, on the first day of September, to pay a 
tribute of respect to the venerable ex-governor on his 
ninety-seventh birthday. Many distinguished men, among 
whom were His Excellency Governor John B. Smith, 
ex-Governors Frederick Smyth and David H. Goodell, 
ex-Congressman Warren F. Daniell, Col. Peter Sanborn, 
Hon. Ezra S. Stearns, the venerable Prof. John W. Mer- 
rill, Hon. Joseph B. Walker, Hon. John D. Lyman, Col. 
Daniel Hall, and many others gladly embraced the oppor- 
tunity to personally greet the noble old man whom all 
delight to honor. Several telegrams were received during 
the day from those who hoped to be present but were at 
the last moment prevented, sending cordial greeting and 
pe naopmasn on the happy event. Among these were 
ex-Governors Person C. Cheney and Charles H. Sawyer, 
Hon. Allen Tenney and Hon. N. B. Bryant. Letters of 
regret at their inability to be present, and expressing their 
admiration for the venerable ex-Governor, were received 
from ex-Governors Bell, Weston, Currier, Prescott, and 
Tuttle, Chief-Justice Doe, Hon. A. S. Batchellor, and 
many other leading citizens. 

We found Governor Berry enjoying the best of health, 
happy and contented. He considers his labors on earth well 
completed, and is simply waiting the summons of his 
Master to come up higher, though to all appearances he 
may live to become a centenarian. Some of the party 
were obliged to return on the first train, and therefore 
repaired at once to his residence, and had a brief inter- 
view, but those who remained passed a delightful hour 
in his company in the afternoon. The governor enter- 
tained his friends with many incidents of his long life, and 
astonished all by his remarkable memory. He sang a 
favorite sacred song, and the Rev. Prof. J. W. Merrill, 
who is eighty-five years old, recited an original poem. 

After a hearty handshaking by all, and a God bless you 
to all by the patriarch, the visitors retired, greatly pleased 
with their delightful interview. It has since been ascer- 
tained that the governor greatly enjoyed the day, that its 
excitements had no injurious effects, and that he was as 
well as usual on the days following, and has since enjoyed 
his usual good health. 
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RAMBLES ABOUT A COUNTRY TOWN. 
RAMBLE NUMBER LII—Concluded. 
BY FREDERICK MYRON COLBY. 


Benjamin F. Flanders was another of the sons of Zebu- 
lon Flanders and an older brother of ‘* Peddler Tim.” He 
was born in 1784, at the present W. M. Flanders place. 
In 1805, at the age of twenty-one, he went up on the hill 
this side of Bradshaw Ordway’s and built the little red 
house, and carried there his young bride, Mercy Hall, 
daughter of Dr. John Hall, one of the early physicians of 
the town. Five of their eleven children were born on the 
hill. Their oldest child was Benjamin E. (Seth), born 
1806, died in 1884. Moody W., who died in 1891 at the 
age of seventy-eight, was the last of the children born 
on the hill. The others were born under the pines after 
the removal of the family to the valley. 

In October, 1836, Mr. Flanders moved his buildings to 
the Henniker road, and this place knew a habitation no 
more. Several oil-nut trees stand near the spot that were 
set out by Mr. Flanders, and not far from the old cellar 
there is a magnificent Balm of Gilead tree whose foliage 
is a sight in the leafy June. The tree was of large growth 
when I was a boy, and before that time was a wonder. In 
connection with this tree, a lady, now a resident of Lon- 
donderry, relates the following incident, which, though not 
particularly important in itself, is of worth as sustaining 
the reputation and age of the tree. Back in the early 
fifties Samuel W. Colby taught school in the little yellow 
schoolhouse before referred to at the ‘*Four Corners.” 
O.-e day half a dozen of the largest girls rambled off at 
intermission to visit this Balm of Gilead tree and secure 
some of the fragrant buds. They were late on their return, 
and were condemned to stand in the floor with their loot in 
their hands. In the warm atmosphere of the schoolroom 
the buds soon became sticky, and to complete the punish- 
ment they were forced to take hold of hands. It was a 
sticky time, and I dare say these young ladies were not 
‘ardy again that term. 

We leave the spot where once “ groups of merry children 
played,” and the green orchards where “ youths and maid- 
ens dreaming strayed,” and proceed along the road up 
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the hill. Up this same thoroughfare a future governor 
went to and fro to school, and later passed on his way 
from the old homestead to enter upon business at one of 
the busy stores at the centre. Up further on the hill is his 
birthplace, and our ramble will include a visit to the Ord- 
way homestead, which is still in possession of the family. 

It is a rough, picturesque country that we are passing 
through. The pasture lands are rapidly growing up to 
bushes, scrub pines and silvery birches predominating, 
and the little fields are undulating and rocky. We can 
look down into the valley now and trace Silver brook by 
its borders of second growth to its confluence with the river. 
Through the green tufts of the trees rise the spires and 
roofs of the distant village, and beyond are the green 
sloping sides of Denney, Burnt and Pumpkin hills, with 
their fine farms and white farm houses. Back of us are 
the Minks, and on the north towers the gray summit of 
grand old Kearsarge. It is a sightly place anywhere on 
this hillside, and some day, I dare say, airy villas will look 
down in stately pride upon the way, for these few farm 
houses will inevitably give way to something better. 

On the right hand going up is a small one-story-and-a- 
half cottage, painted red. In other days a long range of 
shed broke off the west wind from the yard, and at the 
rear stood a large barn. Both of these are now gone. A 
portion of the old barn was worked into the present 
structure at the Sylvanus Harriman place. These buildings 
were erected by Benjamin F. Flanders, as before related, 
who established his first home upon this sightly location. 
After Benjamin left the hill, the place was owned and 
occupied by his brother, Washington, quite a number of 
years. Washington Flanders married Sarah, daughter of 
Simeon Sargent, who lived at the present Frank Bartlett 
place. Their children, Hazen, Aaron, Alfred, Marcellus, 
Mahala, and Ellen, were all born in this house. Wash- 
ington died here, comparatively a young man, in 1832. 

The farm subsequently came into the possession of Levi 
Flanders, another of the sons of Zebulon, who gave it to 
his son Daniel. The latter lived here two or three years 
and then went West. His brother, Captain Timothy, 
occupied the house several months, and later Ebenezer W. 
Sargent lived at this place. In 1852 Joseph Ordway came 
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into possession of the farm, keeping it until 1866, when he 
sold it to Sylvanus Harriman. The latter still owns the farm, 
but the little red cottage he sold, in 1870, to Mrs. Susan E. 
Harriman, a daughter of its builder, who used it several 
years as a summer residence for herself and children. Its 
present occupant is W. H. Davis, a son of John Davis by 
Bradford pond, and a brother of John S. Gardner, and 
Calvin, whose wife is Lurena, a daughter of Benjamin F. 
Flanders. 

Beyond the house a brooklet, a tributary to Silver brook, 
ripples down from the hills to the vales below. You cross 
by a plank bridge and ascend a steep hill. Perched on 
the summit, with a fine outlook over the valley, is a story 
and a half dwelling-house, painted white. This is the resi- 
dence of John Ordway, who is the fourth in the line of 
ownership of the surrounding estate from the ancient pro- 
prietor, his ancestor. 

The name of Ordway is of some note in the annals of 
Warner. Any one who has glanced over the early records 
of the proprietors of the town will there see on almost 
every page the name of Dr. Nehemiah Ordway. He was 
a resident of Amesbury, a graduate of Harvard college, 
and a physician of wide reputation in his day. The Ord- 
way family originated from James Ordway, who was born 
in Wales in 1620, and, marrying Ann Emery, emigrated to 
America about 1648, and settled at Newbury. Dr. Nehemiah 
Ordway was the great-grandson of this James and the son 
of Deacon John Ordway. He was born in 1713, and died 
January 13,1779, aged 66 years. Dr. Ordway was one of 
the original grantees of Warner, and was clerk of the pro- 
prietors a great many years. He was greatly interested 
in the settlement of the town and owned a valuable lot at 
the lower village, embracing the whole hillside by the 
Runels house, which was afterwards the property of 
Joseph Bartlett. He visited Warner in 1768 and again in 
1773, the last time staying several months, but he never 
settled here. That work he left for another’s hand to do. 

Dr. Nehemiah Ordway was the father of at least two 
sons, Rev. Nehemiah and Bradshaw Ordway. Rev. Nehe- 
miah, who was born in Amesbury in 1743, and graduated 
at Harvard in 1764, preached successively at Warner in 
1767, 68, 69, 70 and ’71, but not regularly. Among the 
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proprietors’ bills for 1769 was one for five pounds and 
twelve shillings ($18.65) to “Nehemiah Ordway, Jr., for 
preaching,” and in 1771, ‘‘one pound and ten shillings to 
Nehemiah Ordway, Jr., for preaching.” He was subse- 
quently settled over the church at Middleton, N. H., and 
later at East Haverhill, Mass. He died at Pembroke, in 
1836, aged 93 years. 

Bradshaw ©rdway was younger than his brother, the 
exact date of his birth being not far from 1750. He came 
to Warner as early as 1782, and built a log cabin on his 
father’s lot a short distance up the hillside across the high- 
way from George Colby’s residence. His wife was Eleanor 
Stevens, a cousin to the wife of General Aquila Davis. In 
1784 Bradshaw Ordway exchanged his lot with Joseph 
Bartlett for two adjoining lots in the north village. The 
same year he sold one of the lots to Isaac Dalton, and, in 
1785, Bradshaw Ordway and his family moved up to the 
hill. Nehemiah, the oldest of his children, was then a 
babe in his mother’s arms. 

There was a habitation already there. The Bartlett gore, 
as it was called, embraced some one hundred and forty 
acres. All were sixty-acre lots on the west of this gore. 
The two lots that constituted the gore were very irregu- 
lar. On the north the width was eighty-seven rods; at the 
south end it tapered to only a few rods inwidth. In length 
it was more than a mile. The original Dalton farm, which 
was cut off at the south end, embraced sixty acres. The 
remaining portion constituted the farm that Bradshaw 
Ordway took possession of one hundred and eight years 
ago. Near the center of the estate stood a log cabin 
which had been built by Joseph’ Bartlett a year or two pre 
viously. This became the home of the pioneers for a num- 
ber of years, certainly until after 1793, for Samuel and 
Thomas, who were twins and were born that year, first saw 
the light in this structure. The next year, perhaps, or a 
year later, a frame building of larger dimensions was 
erected by the pioneer. This latter structure stood but 
two or three rods from the former habitation and about 
thirty rods northwest of the present buildings. To reach 
the site of these ancient dwellings one should follow the 
path out past the apple trees about twenty rods, then go 
straight north about ten more. Ona little rise of ground in 
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the center of the field is the site of the former house where 
Bradshaw Ordway spent the latter years of his life. Nota 
vestige of that early habitation remains to-day. A few 
rods beyond this, straight north, is another green knoll, 
where rests a large granite rock. Just west of this rock 
stood the log cabin erected by Joseph Bartlett, and the first 
home of Bradshaw Ordway on the place. A huge elm 
overshadowed it during the time it was a habitation. In 
my childhood’s days a portion of this stump was visible 
and also broken pieces of brick, the remnants of the pio- 
neer’s chimney, but there is nothing there now to show that 
it was ever the site of a dwelling-place. 

This part of the north village came very near being an 
Ordway settlement. Just across the path from the site of 
the original home, on a still higher knoll, is the foundation 
of the house which Thomas Ordway built for himself a lit- 
tle after the close of the second war with Great Britain. The 
frame of the house was about thirty by eighteen feet, one 
story in height, and was never painted. A well near by 
has water of remarkable purity, and the old sweep stood 
there when I was a boy. 

Thomas Ordway married Polly Ferrin, a daughter of 
Benjamin Ferrin, who lived at the present Newton Gove 
place. Their two children, Alvah and Susan, were born 
in this old house. After living here a number of years 
Thomas Ordway sold his little patrimony of thirty-four 
acres to Benjamin F. Flanders. The price paid was one 
hundred and ten dollars, whose purchasing power, in 1826, 
was twice that of the same sum to-day. Mr. Ordway 
moved to Bristol, and died there about 1870. His two 
children have descendants still living at Evansville, Wis. 

The next owner of the Thomas Ordway house was 
James Batchelder, who married a daughter of Jacob Mor- 
rill in the east part of the town. Batchelder was an 
Osgoodite, and remained here only four or five years. 
The house then become the home of another child of 
Bradshaw Ordway, Deborah, who had married a Dudley 
Webster of Bristol. This Webster was a tailor by trade, 
and justified the truth of the old adage that it takes nine 
tailors to make aman. He deserted his wife, and she and 
her three children came here to live. After these children 
were old enough to care for themselves, Mrs. Webster gave 
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up her home and lived with her brother Nehemiah, and 
the land reverted to the original homestead. The old 
house was taken down in 1842. One half of the frame was 
sold to Captain Timothy Flanders, who set it up for a car- 
riage-house at the Dalton place; the other portion was 
used by Levi Flanders, senior, for the same purpose at the 
Walter M. Flanders place. 

Meanwhile David Ordway had gone out farther to the 
south and built him a home. It was a low, one-story 
building, thirty by eighteen feet, the long side facing the 
south, and was unpainted. The house was built in the 
summer of 1812. In 1817 he exchanged with his brother, 
Nehemiah, who had put up a dwelling-house in what is 
now known as the Stevens lot, a component part of the 
Ordway homestead. 

This is the house that those of my generation remember 
as the ‘* Uncle Miah Ordway house.” Nehemiah Ordway 
made it his home the remainder of his life. To this house 
he brought, in 1818, his young bride, Mary, daughter of 
Isaiah Flanders. Here were born his three sons, John, 
Joseph, and ex-Governor Nehemiah G. Ordway. An 
addition of about sixteen feet was made to the east end, a 
little later, which gave the house a remarkable frontage 
for so low and narrow a structure. This addition was 
known as “Aunt Lucy’s parlor.” It was the living-room 
of Bradshaw Ordway’s eldest daughter, Lucy, who spent 
her life in the home of her brother. 

In this house Bradshaw Ordway died in 1820, aged 
some over seventy years. The latter years of his life were 
clouded by spells of partial insanity, and the cares of a 
large family fell upon his oldest son, Nehemiah, at an 
early age. The remains were interred in the cemetery 
back of Union block, where Mrs. Ordway was already 
buried. Nehemiah Ordway’s wife, Mary, died in 1850, 
and was buried beside her kindred. Mr. Ordway subse- 
quently married Hannah, one of the seven daughters of 
Levi Osgood and widow of Levi Colby, who lived on the 
Edmunds place in Joppa. He was drowned in Warner 
river, in July, 1862. His brother Samuel, who never mar- 
ried, continued to reside in the old house until 1867, when 
he went to live with ‘* Brother” Charles Colby on Burnt 
hill, where he died in 1874. The next year after he left 
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the house was taken down, and the frame was sold to Rufus 
A. Davis, who used a portion of it in making the ell of his 
dwelling-house. John Ordway’s woodsheds stand over the 
old cellar. Mr. Ordway’s present residence was erected 
in 1853. The barn was built by Nehemiah Ordway in 
1820. 

Just south of the maples in the little hollow there formerly 
stood the ‘‘village smithy.” Samuel Ordway was black- 
smith as well as farmer, and did considerable work at his 
forge up to 1860. This shop was a portion of the old 
frame house, the first built on the place. It was taken 
down several years ago. 


THE HARVEST MOON. 
BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


Above the wheat fields, full and round, 
When not a living thing made sound, 
I watched the harvest moon, 
And thought of frowning mountain gates, 
Where the lone trapper patient waits 
Near waves that sparkle soon; 
Of hunter’s white-haired children brave, 
Weeping above their mother’s grave 
Beside some dark lagoon ; 
Of that once crimsoned, bright Champlain, 
Of Southern gulf and lakes of Maine 
Lit by this lovely moon. 


I thought of Vernon’s peaceful shade, 
Of spots where martyred ones were laid 
In sturdy manhood’s noon ; 
Of Alleghanian peaks afar, 
Bejewelled by some rising star 
And silvered with the moon; 

Of many a blue and tranquil sea 
Where balmy south winds whisper free, 
And flies the snow-white loon ; 
Where, nameless, lonely rivers roam,— 
But ah, more fair the haunts of home 

Beneath this harvest moon! 











J. BAILEY MOORE. 
BY GEORGE WALDO BROWNE. 


It is the law of natural life that the climate has the mak- 
ing and unmaking of its people. The torrid clime of the 
tropics can no more bring forth and nourish the earnest 
worker of the temperate zone than the olive can bear the 
fruit of the apple tree. With equal evidence is it shown 
that the soil places the seal of its own ruggedness upon the 
brow of its children. The dwellers upon the easily culti- 
vated and unproductive plain are naturally indolent and 
improvident, while those who have tilled the more stubborn 
earth have unconsciously assumed very much of its char- 
acter. The good old farming town of Candia, with its 
rock-ribbed hills and sinewy valleys, is no exception to the 
rule, and whether it be her sons who have preserved the 
dignity of her homes, or her Moores, Palmers, Smyths, 
Eatons, Sargeants, and others who have brightened the 
honor of her name abroad, the list is an exceptionally 
strong one. 

Four generations of the family of Moore have lived in 
Candia, Samuel, the great-grandfather being among the 
first settlers of the then called ‘*Charmingfare.” The 
father of the subject of this sketch, who was also named 
Samuel, built a house on ‘** The Hill,” since dignified by 
the name of High street, and here Jacob Bailey Moore was 
born in 1815, he having a twin sister, Jane P., and an 
older brother and sister, all of whom he outlived. His 
mother was Olive, a daughter of Isaiah Rowe, a soldier of 
the Revolution. 

Placed with a neighbor at the age of seven to earn his 
living by working upon a farm, and getting his early edu- 
cation by short intervals of district schooling, his boyhood 
was cast in a groove peculiar to the times. In his fifteenth 
year, strapping on his back a small bundle containing his 
worldly possessions, he walked to Lowell, a distance of 
thirty miles, to find employment of John Avery, the agent 
of the Hamilton mills. Remaining there, where his associa- 
tions were extremely pleasant, two years, he rounded out 
his school life by a term at Pembroke Academy. But one 
of his contemplative and speculative mind does not close 
the book of lessons with his graduation from the tutor’s 
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care, and his studies, broadening into research, continued, 
leading him into the higher and wider plane of thought. 
Going to Boston when he was eighteen, and, with the 
exception of two and one half years in Lynn, living there 
eleven years, he was enabled to listen to the lectures and 
discussions of the deepest thinkers of the day upon topics 
of physical science, literature, and mental and moral phil- 
osophy. An apt scholar, a searching reasoner, and pos- 
sessor of what was of great importance, a most retentive 
memory, with an intense admiration for nature and her 
mysterious plans, he sought the acquaintance of such stu- 
dents of religious philosophy as Theodore Parker, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, and A. Bronson Alcott, with all of whom 
he was on familiar terms. 

In 1844, leaving the employment of the shoe store in 
Boston where he had been for six years, he came to Man- 
chester to live with his mother, his father having died in 
1830, making pleasant with a sincere devotion her declin- 
ing life. As the fruits of his moral and philosophical 
studies, he began lecturing with promising results, but 
abandoned this field for newspaper work. 

His most effective work in this line was not done until 
1861, during the exciting period of secession by the 
South and talk of war in all sections of the country, when, 
while he had voted for Stephen A. Douglas for president, 
he wrote a vigorous article declaring that Abraham Lincoln 
had been fairly elected, and calling upon all parties to 
rally to the support of the government. Soon after he 
became the associate editor of the Dazly American, which 
position he held about three years. He was next local 
editor of the U/nion three years, and then a reporter for 
the Daily Mirror one year. He was a regular corre- 
spondent of the Boston ‘fournal for seven years, the Her- 
ald six, and a contributor to the Post and the Con- 
cord People several years. He was the author of 
numerous pamphlets and documents, among which were 
‘* New Hampshire at the Centennial,” and a ** Description 
of the Art Exhibition at Philadelphia,” both of which were 
published by the state. A little over three years ago he 
began to write the history of his native town, which, unfort- 
unately, he did not live to see completed, though it was 
so nearly done that it has been finished since his death and 
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is now ready for its subscribers. This work is much more 
than an ordinary town history, and it contains the fullest 
and most graphic descriptions and impartial criticisms of 
the manners and methods of old-time life, as far as the 
writer of this article knows, to be found in the state litera- 
ture. 

Having made his home in Manchester for half a century, 
he was one of the best known men in the city, and seen 
often on the streets rushing along with his short, rapid 
steps, at a headlong pace, or chatting merrily with whom- 
ever he met, or again, like the ancient mariner, holding 
spellbound some inappreciative listener to an hour’s dis- 
course upon the beautiful in nature and the cross-purposes 
of man, his round countenance beaming with a smile or 
crossed with deeper lines as he grew more earnest in his 
argument, his was a figure too well remembered to be early 
forgotten. As I had occasion to say in my memoir of him 
in his history of Candia, a man of versatile gifts, he was 
more than a newspaper correspondent or the writer of an 
occasional pamphlet. He was an acute logician, with a 
ready command of language and an incisive wit few could 
match. He was a philosopher with the imagery of a poet, 
and a worshipper of the beautiful in the handiwork of 
nature ; with a brain fitted to receive impressions swiftly and 
faithfully, he was a person of healthful ideas and a cheerful, 
generous heart. With his varied talents he was extremely 
modest and unassuming, ignoring the opportunities which 
came to him for political preferment. With his other 
gifts he was an artist of acknowledged talent, and he did 
in oil and crayon several meritorious works, including 
life-size portraits of Abraham Lincoln, General Grant and 
General Stark. 

Mr. Moore’s mother died in 1869. He had been troubled 
with an affection of the heart for some time, and a severe 
cold, taken in April, was followed by prostration, from which 
he never rallied, and he died May 11, 1893, in his seventy- 
eighth year. It was characteristic of the man that he paid 
a poll-tax to the time of his death. His remains repose by 
the side of those of his parents in the old family lot on 
Candia hill. And so passes from life into memory the 


unique picture of an artist, author, and philosopher of no 
common ability. 











AN OLD-TIME NEW HAMPSHIRE CYCLONE, 
BY HOWARD M. COOK. 


During the past few months the newspapers have con- 
tained frequent accounts of disastrous tornadoes or cyclones 
in different sections of the West and South, involving, 
altogther, the loss of hundreds of human lives and mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of property. 

It used to be a common remark, which has passed 
almost into a proverb, that ‘* New Hampshire is a good 
state to emigrate from.” And Horace Greeley’s advice, 
‘*Go West, young man,” willlong be remembered. Those 
of the sons and daughters of the old Granite State who 
have followed this advice have emigrated to the near or 
far West, and have thereby improved their condition either 
socially or financially, or both, can appreciate the force of 
the proverb and the advice. But there are many still left 
who are of the opinion that in many respects New Hamp- 
shire is a good state to live in. 

The granite hills and mountains of our state serve as a 
protection against the frequent cyclonic storms that have 
visited other sections, and break the force of the winds 
that might otherwise prove destructive. Occasionally, 
however, under favorable conditions, tornadoes or cyclones 
have visited even New Hampshire, and their course has 
been marked with devastation. In the year 1821 a storm 
swept over the central portion of our state, and even had 
the audacity to invade the dominions of old Kearsarge, 
passing over a portion of the mountain. It commenced 
its course in Croydon, on the east side of Croydon mount- 
ain. In Sunapee it demolished a dwelling-house, and 
carried a child, who was asleep on a bed, into Sunapee 
lake. In New London and Sutton it did considerable 
damage, but met with few dwelling-houses and destroyed 
no lives. From Sutton it passed over the southwest 
branch, a spur of Kearsarge mountain, and a gore of land 
belonging to Warner, called Kearsarge gore. At the foot 
of the mountain it entirely demolished five barns, unroofed 
another, utterly destroyed two dwelling-houses, and dam- 
aged another so as to render it useless. 

The houses thus wholly destroyed belonged to two broth- 
ers, Robert and Daniel Savory, and contained fourteen 
persons. In the house of the latter were his aged parents. 
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The old gentlemen, as he saw the cloud cot: ing, went into 
a chamber to close a window, and was there when the 
cyclone struck the house. He was carried a few rods, 
dashed upon a rock, and instantly killed. His wife was 
badly hurt. A child of Daniel Savory was also killed. 
In the house of Robert Savory several were wounded and 
bruised, but no lives were lost. The buildings belonging to 
these brothers were not only leveled to the foundations, 
but the materials and contents were dashed into ten thous- 
and pieces and scattered in every direction. Carts, wag- 
ons, sleighs, plows, and sleds were carried to a considera- 
ble distance and so broken and shattered as to be fit only 
for fuel. Stone walls were leveled, and rocks weighing 
some four hundred pounds were taken out of their beds by 
the force of the wind. Large logs that were bedded in 
the ground, fifty feet long, were not weighty enough to 
retain their places. Anelm tree near where old Mr. Savory 
fell, which was one foot at least in diameter, and too 
strongly rooted to yield, was twisted like a withe to the 
ground, and lay prostrate like a wilted weed. Not an 
apple tree was left standing. One barn was taken up 
whole, with its contents, and, after being carried several 
rods, went to pieces, and flew like feathers in every 
direction. 

From the neighborhood of the Savorys the cyclone 
passed over another spur of the mountain and fell with 
great force on the buildings of Peter Flanders and Joseph 
True. Their houses, which were but a few rods distant, 
one in Warner and the other in Salisbury, were also demol- 
ished. In Mr. Flanders’s house were nine persons, two of 
whom were instantly killed. Mr. Flanders and wife were 
badly hurt, but at length recovered. In Mr. True’s house 
were seven persons, all of whom were most wonderfully 
preserved, except two children, ten and twelve years old, 
who were badly burned by hot bricks, the brick oven hav- 
ing been heated. One of them lingered several weeks in 
extreme suffering and then died. The father and mother 
of Mrs. True were visiting there. Mr. True and his 
father-in-law went to the door and saw the cloud, but 
thought at first that they were so under the hill that it 
would pass harmless over them. But they were soon con- 
vinced that its track was marked with desolation. Mr. 
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True gave the alarm to his family and ran under the end 
of a shop that happened to stand beyond the violence of 
the wind. His father-in-law stood his ground until he 
saw the fragments of the barn flying in the air. He then 
threw himself flat upon the ground, beside a large pile of 
wood. Instantly a rafter from the barn fell endwise close 
to him, entering the ground, and a beam also grazed down 
upon the rafter and lay at his feet. He and Mrs. Jones 
were unharmed. They saw, instead of a new and very 
comfortable dwelling-house, a perfect desolation. Not 
even a sill remained on its foundation. Even the cellar- 
stairs and the hearths, which were of tile eight inches 
square, were taken up. The chimney bricks partly covered 
Mrs. True, and covered to some depth two of the children. 
Mrs. True received but little injury. The cries of the two 
children under the weight of hot bricks pierced the heart 
of the father. In removing the brick he burned his hands 
badly. The children were taken out alive but were ina 
state of great suffering, and one of them died. All were 
now found but a babe, about one year old. Supposing it 
to be under the bricks, Mr. True renewed his labors; but 
it was heard to cry in another direction, and was found safe 
under a sleigh about fifteen rods from the house. When the 
cyclone came the sleigh was in the barn, about eight rods 
north of the house. ‘The materials of which these houses 
were constructed were reduced to kindling-wood and scat- 
tered in all directions. It was the same with the furniture, 
beds, and bedding. A loom, to all appearance, was car- 
ried whole about forty rods, and then dashed to pieces. 

The width of the cyclone at this place was about twenty- 
five rods, while in the higher ground it varied from forty to 
sixty rods. The deeper the valley the more violent was 
the current of air. The appearance of the ground over 
which it passed was as if a mighty torrent had swept over 
it. Near the boundary between Warner and Boscawen 
the desolation ceased. 

A woman in Warner who, at a distance of two or three 
miles, observed its progress, compared the appearance of 
this cyclone to a great elephant’s trunk let down out of the 
sky and moving majestically along. When it reached 
the easterly part of the town of Warner, the lower end 
appeared to be taken up from the earth, and to bend around 
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in a serpentine form, until it passed behind a black cloud 
and disappeared. It was attended with but little rain, and 
to people living near Sunapee lake in New London it 
appeared as if the lake was rushing up towards heaven. 
Spruce boards, which were taken from New London, were 
dropped in Canterbury, a distance of about thirty miles. 

On the same day, and about the same time of the day, 
two other similar cyclones were experienced, which moved 
in nearly parallel lines, one passing through Warwick, 
Mass., and the other to about the same distance to the 
northeast. 

The above facts were condensed from the account in 
Haywood’s New England Gazetteer. 


THE GRANTEES OF CLAREMONT. 


BY C. B. SPOFFORD. 
[CONCLUDED. ] 


No. 53. Henry Bonp, probably from Winchester, N. 
H., and later of Maine. 


No. 54. Cot. Joun Hawks, of Deerfield, Mass., ‘* the 
hero of Fort Massachusetts,” was born Dec. 5, 1707. In 
early life he entered the military service, and in 1746 was 
in command of Fort Massachusetts, when, with a garrison 
of twenty-two men, it was assaulted by a force of French 
and Indians numbering seven hundred. After a defence 
of twenty-four hours he was forced to surrender from lack 
of ammunition. He served through the French wars as 
sergeant and lieutenant, had charge of the forts at Cole- 
raine in 1754-7 ; commanded a company at the attack on 
Ticonderoga in 1758, under Abercrombie ; was under Am- 
herst, as major, and in 1760 was ranked as lieutenant- 
colonel. He was selectman of Deerfield for nine years, 
and filled many offices of trust. Married, Dec. 10,1730, 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Nims, who died Feb. 27, 1779, 
aged 67 years. He died June 26, 1784. Samuel Ashley 
purchased the right, on July 19, 1765, for two shillings. 


No. 55. SAMUEL FIELp, son of David (No. 52), was 
born in Deerfield, Mass., Sept. 14, 1743; graduated at 
Yale in 1762 ; studied divinity with Rev. Jonathan Ashley ; 
afterwards read law with Daniel Taylor of Hinsdale; was 
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admitted to the Hampshire county bar, and practiced 
through life, and also engaged in trade. He was for sev- 
eral years town clerk, and was representative to the general 
court of Massachusetts in 1791; was also a writer of con- 
siderable ability, and after his death, at Conway, Mass., 
Sept. 17, 1800, a volume of his works in prose and verse 
was published, under the title of ‘* Field’s Works.” 


No. 56. StmEoN CHAMBERLAIN we are unable to locate 
to a certainty. A person by this name was one of the first 
settlers of the town of Swanzey, in 1746, and may possibly 
be the one mentioned in the rights of Claremont. 





No. 57- ExvyyAnh ALEXANDER, Winchester, was a son of 
Elias, a blacksmith, who removed to that town about 1736. 
Elijah was born Feb. 10, 1733; was in the Nova Scotia 
expedition, 1755, as lieutenant. He married, Nov. 1, 1767, 
Susannah Trowbridge of Winchester, who died Nov. 17, 
1797- He died Sept. 9, 1774. He was also a grantee of 
Richmond. The right in Claremont was among those 
transferred to Grannis by the estate of Col. Willard. 


No. 58. EBENEZER DopcGe, Winchester(?). The rea- 
sons for this conclusion are that he purchased, in 1794, pew 
No. 21 in the meeting-house at that place. Part of this 
right was sold to Benjamin Tyler by Benjamin Sumner, 
on Dec. 4, 1769, indicating that Sumner had bought the 
right of Dodge previous to this date. 





No. 59. SAMUEL WELLS, Brattleboro, Vt., was born in 
Deerfield, Mass., Sept. 9, 1730; he removed to Brattleboro 
about 1762. He was a prominent man in the Vermont 
controversy on the side of New York; was judge of infe- 
rior courts, 1768-72, representative to the colonial assem- 
bly of New York, 1773-5, but during the Revolution was 
a Tory. After the war he removed with his family of 
eleven children to Canada, where they each had a grant 
of 1,200 acresof land. Samuel Wells died in Brattleboro, 
Aug. 6, 1786. [See page 64, Vol. V, Vt. Gazetteer. | 


No. 60. Hon. JONATHAN Hunt, Vernon, Vt., was born 
in Northfield, Mass., Sept. 12, 1738 [History of North- 
field, Mass.], and died June 1, 1823 [Bridgman’s Epi- 
taphs]. He was also a proprietor of Richmond and Ches- 
terfield, and Guildhall, Vt.; was a prominent landowner 
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as well as citizen, being at one time lieutenant-governor 
of Vermont. This right was sold to Samuel Ashley, on 
July 19, 1765, for two shillings. 


No. 61. Witt1amM SMEED, originally from Deerfield, 
Mass., where he was. born October 22, 1706. Early in 
1736 he became a settler of Keene, having, in 1734, by the 
payment of five pounds, become a proprietor of that town. 
In the fall of 1736, with Seth Heaton and Nathan Blake, 
he made preparations to spend the winter in that place, 
but provisions giving out, Heaton was dispatched to procure 
a supply at Northfield, Mass. Not returning soon, Smeed 
and Blake returned to Northfield or Wrentham, and did not 
return to Keene until the next spring. [Annals of Keene. ] 





No. 62. Cot. Joun Gorr was born in Boston in 1701, 
and was a son of John Goff of Londonderry, being, with 
his father, a grantee of that town. He was a noted Indian 
fighter, and was with Lovewell in the celebrated fight at 
Pequawket. In 1734 he moved to Cohos Brook, near what 
is now known as Goff’s Falls, and within the limits of the 
present city of Manchester, at which place he built a mill. 
In 1738 he removed to the adjoining town of Bedford, and 
still later, in 1748, back to his place on Cohos Brook. He 
was a major in the regiment vhich went to Crown Point 
in 1756, was lieutenant-colo | in 1757-8-9, and colonel 
in 1760. Subsequently he was colonel of the Ninth N. H. 
regiment, and judge of probate for Hillsborough county, 
1771-6. He was a large landowner, being also a grantee 
of Goffstown,—which bears his name,—Jefferson, and 
New Boston. He died in Derryfield, now Manchester, 
October 20, 1788, aged 87 years. 


No. 63. DantEL Jones, Esq.,was of Hinsdale. In 1766 
he was one of a number who petitioned for the remission 
of taxes from New Hampshire, the reason being that the 
disputed line of the town caused them to be taxed in both 
New York and New Hampshire. The subject was brought 
about by means of a resolution, passed in town meeting 
October 30, 1765, at which Daniel Jones and two others 
were appointed a committee to petition the general court 
of New Hampshire for an abatement for that year. The 
record was made by the town clerk, Daniel Jones. [Pages 


386, 387, Vol. IX, State Papers. ] 
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No. 64. Hon. Jonn TEMPLE, of Portsmouth, was lieu- 
tenant-governor and surveyor-general of customs for the 
northern part of America. He was a grantee of Piermont 
and Temple, which bears his name. 

No. 65. Hon. THEODORE ATKINSON was born in New- 
castle, N. H., in 1697; graduated at Harvard, 1718, and in 
1734 was admitted as a member of the governor’s council ; 
he was collector, naval officer, and sheriff of the province. 
In 1746 he bought from John Tufton Mason one fifth of the 
whole state; that is, such parts of it as had not been 
granted or settled. He died in 1779, aged 82. The town 
of Atkinson was named for him, he being at one time the 
owner of the whole township. His wife was Hannah 
Wentworth, a sister of Gov. Benning Wentworth. 

No. 66. Mark HuNKING WENTWORTH, Portsmouth, 
was father of Gov. John Wentworth (mentioned in the 
sketch of No. 67), and brother of Benning Wentworth, 
who was governor at the time the charter was granted. 
He was also owner of two fifths of the Masonian rights. 
His right in Claremont was sold, May 31, 1774, to Josiah 
Willard, for sixty pounds; but, as he had previously, on 
the 11th of May, for the same consideration, bought a part 
of the rights of John Grimes and Oliver Farwell, it is 
probable that the transfers were merely a transfer of terri- 
tory. Mark H. Wentworth died, in Portsmouth, in 1785. 

No. 67. THEODORE ATKINSON, JR., the only son of 
Theodore and Hannah (Wentworth) Atkinson, was born 
in 1736, graduating from Harvard in 1757. He wasamem- 
ber of the council of which his father was president, and 
for many years was the secretary of the province. May 

3, 1762, he married Frances Deering Wentworth, from 
whom was named the towns of Francestown and Deering. 
A very pretty love affair might at this time be introduced,— 
of a former acquaintance with John Wentworth; of his 
departure to England, and return two years previous to 
the death of Atkinson, which occurred Oct. 28, 1769; 
how, ten days after, the widow laid aside the garments of 
mourning for those of the wedding with her first love, 
Governor John Wentworth. 
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No. 68. Cot. W1LL1AM SyMEs, Swanzey, was one of the 
first settlers of that town, but appears to have lived in 
various places. He had lands granted to him in North- 
field, Mass., in 1721, on condition that he settle there; was 
in Deerfield, October, 1725 ; at Northfield again in 1731 ; at 
Winchester, 1743 to 1753, and in November of that year 
was prominently engaged in the project of raising five hun- 
dred men to form a military colony on the Connecticut river 
at Cowas. The St. Francis Indians claiming the territory, 
the project was abandoned. In 1755 Col. Symes was in 
command of the fort at Keene. He was, in 1764, esquire 
of Hinsdale; in 1768, colonel at Northfield. He was also 
a grantee of Haverhill. He married, in 1728-9, Thankful 
(Hawks), widow of Daniel Ashley, and mother of Col. 
Samuel Ashley. —— 

No. 69. Capt. Srmon Davis, of Greenwich, Mass., was 
one of the first settlers of Chesterfield, N. H., in 1762, and 
also a grantee of Swanzey. He was selectman of Ches- 
terfield in 1767, and died probably in 1784-5. [History of 
Chesterfield.] His right in Claremont was sold to Barna- 
bas Ellis of Hebron, Conn., on May 7, 1767, for thirty- 
two pounds. 





Nos. 71 and 72. Gov. BEnniInG WENTWORTH, of Ports- 
mouth, was born in 1695, and was the eldest son of Lieut.- 
Gov. John Wentworth. Graduating from Harvard in 1715, 
he was appointed councillor in 1734, and in 1741, by the 
removal of Gov. Belcher, was appointed governor. He 
resigned in 1766, and died Oct. 14,1770. Much more 
might be said of this man, but it would be superfluous in 
this connection. The tract, which was known as the gov- 
ernor’s farm, was sold by him to Capt. George Hubbard, 
and was for many years the subject of much controversy 
between the heirs of Col. Joseph Waite and Mr. Hubbard. 
The latter finally won the suit, and it has been since 1798 
in possession of Mr. Hubbard’s descendants, being now 


owned by Isaac Long, Esq., a great-grandson of Mr. 
Hubbard. 


The remaining four shares were, upon the drawings of 
lots, faithfully cared for, and each received its proportion. 
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The minister’s share was in the first instance given to Rev. 
George Wheaton, who became, in 1771, the first settled 
minister of the town. He died soon after his ordination, 
and the tract was given back to the town by Mr. Wheaton’s 
father, and later granted to Rev. Augustine Hibbard, who 
became the next minister, and a son-in-law of Col. Samuel 
Ashley. In 1799 the undivided lands were surveyed, and 
such proportion as belonged to the public rights were sur- 
veyed into lots of twenty acres, ‘‘ according to an estima- 
tion; quantity for quality,” and these, with the lots pre- 
viously drawn, were accepted as follows: 

Ambrose Cossitt, for the Society of Propagation, as 
trustee. 

Sanford Kingsbury and Timothy Grannis, as wardens 
of Union Church, for the Glebe lands. 

Sanford Kingsbury and Gideon Handerson, as select- 
men of the town accepting for the school lands. These have 
been sold at various times as occasion came, and part of 
them used for town purposes. The town hall stands on 
part of school lot No. 29, and the old burying-ground in 
the village occupies a part of the same tract. The lands 
of the Society of Propagation were, in 1808, transferred to 
the general trustees of the Society in America. The pro- 
prietorship of the town remained vested in a legitimate 
body of owners, of whom the Sumners, Strowbridges, 
Grannis, and others, were stockholders. Occasional meet- 
ings were held for the sale of lots, the surveying of unsold 
lands and other business, until 1858 (Oct. 28), at which 
meeting Solon C. Grannis was chosen clerk, aa David H. 
Sumner, moderator. At this meeting it was voted, ‘that, 
as said Sumner was a large proprietor of the lands unsold, 
that none be sold except by his written consent.” This 
David H. Sumner was a nephew of Rev. Clement Sum- 
ner, one of the original grantees. So ends the history of 
the proprietorship. But two of the grantees became set- 
tlers, although indirectly the Sumners became proprietors 
soon after they moved to town. The early settlers, in sev- 
eral instances, bought rights and sold to other settlers, 
among them being Mr. Seana Joseph and Christopher 
York, Amos Conant, Barnabas Ellis, Joseph Alden, and 
several others. 











MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY H. G. BLAISDELL. 


DAVID B. STORY. 


Until a very recent date the musical profession in New 
Hampshire was represented by what are known as self- 
made men. Among the more prominent of these may be 
regarded the subject of this sketch. David B. Story was 
born in Hopkinton, January 19, 1836. His love for music 
was made manifest at an early age. His first effort was 
the study of the French horn, which he soon laid aside for 
the trombone, which was more in use, and has always been 
his chosen instrument, although he has mastered to a satis- 
factory degree almost every band instrument. At an early 
age he began the study of vocal music with Miss C. C. P. 
Learned, who was considered an accomplished musician 
and teacher, and for over twenty years he was tenor in St. 
Andrews church choir in Hopkinton. His tutors in instru- 
mental music were the once famous Alonzo Bond of Bos- 
ton, and, later, Gustave W. Ingalls of Concord. He was 
a charter member of the old Hopkinton band. Later on 
he was, for several years, connected with the Concord 
cornet band and the once celebrated Brigade band. The 
only stringed instrument Mr. Story ever studied was the 
contra bass. He became quite proficient on this instru- 
ment, and was a member of Gibson’s quadrille band of 
Henniker, and subsequently identified himself with Brown 
& Ingalls’ orchestra of Concord, which in those days was 
the ‘* crack” organization of New Hampshire. 

Mr. Story married, on the 6th of February, 1857, Miss 
Sarah J. French of Boston. They have been blessed with 
five children, as follows: J. Henry, Ada S., Fred W., 
Charles F., and Benjamin F. Story. All are living except 
Ada. J. Henry is a well-known, successful druggist of 
Laconia. Fred W. is the proprietor of a fancy goods 
house in Laconia and the popular manager of the depot 
café at the Weirs. Charles F. is the proprietor of the auc- 
tion rooms in Laconia, and Benjamin F. is in business in 
Boston. Of these Fred W. and Charles F. turned, for a 
considerable time, their attention to music. Fred became 
very proficient as a violinist and Charles studied trombone. 
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After moving to Laconia they organized what was well 
known as Story’s orchestra, whch was one of the best organ- 
izations in the state. 

Mr. Story has always been identified with the best 
musical interests of the state; a willing worker, always 
coming to the frort to help the cause, and with a kind 
word for all who enter the profession. He never stooped 
to the jealousies so common among the profession, but his 
rivals were always treated with great consideration and 
kindness, and were, as a rule, among his best friends. 

Aside from his musical life Mr. Story has been a suc- 
cessful hotel manager. No man ever entered his door 
but he was made to feel at home at once. Mr. Story has 
been elected by the people to many important offices, and 
has an enviable record in this direction. He was many 
years high sheriff of Belknap county, during which admin- 
istration he was called upon to take charge of the execu- 
tion of the murderer Samon. At present he is proprietor 
of Story’s tavern at the Weirs, and is meeting with the 
success so justly due him. He is a member of Rublee’s 
City Band and has, we trust, many years of usefulness 
before him. 


NOTES. 

Mr. A. F. Nevers has gone on a four weeks’ trip with 
Brooks’ celebrated military band of New York to the 
Pittsburgh exposition. 

Blaisdell’s orchestra is soon to reorganize, and Mr. Blais- 
dell is to take entire charge of the business, as formerly. 

Mr. C. S. Conant retires from the position of teacher of 
music in the Laconia public schools, and is succeeded by 
Mr. Fred Osgood of Laconia. 

Edward Baxter Perry is likely to appear in a piano-forte 
recital in Concord, October 18th. 

The Western N. H. Musical Association’s recent festival 
at Claremont, under the direction of Dr. Palmer of New 
York, with Mrs. Martha Dana Shepard, pianist, was one 
of the most successful in the history of the organization. 
Mary Howe-Lavin was the greatest vocal attraction, of 
course. Several Concord singers, including Prof. Conant 
and Mrs. S. L. Bartlett, were well received. 














NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY. 





DR. FRANKLIN LANE. 


Franklin Lane, M. D., born in Exeter, December 6, 
1822, died in East Orange, N. J., July 24, 1893. 

He was a son of Joel Lane, and was educated at Phillips 
Academy, Exeter and Bowdoin College, graduating from 
the latter in 1842. He subsequently pursued the study of 
medicine at the Berkshire Medical Institute and at Belle- 
vue College, New York city. He established himself 
in practice in Baltimore, Md., where he continued with 
marked success until 1869, when, on account of failing health, 
he removed to Vineland, N. J. There his health improved 
and he continued in practice some twenty years, retiring in 
1889. In early life he edited the Exeter News Letter for 
a time, and subsequently founded the Yournal at Lewis- 
ton, Me. While in Baltimore he was for a long time lit- 
erary editor of the American. He leaves a wife, formerly 
Miss Appleton, two sons, and three daughters. 





HON. JOHN J. BELL. 


Hon. John J. Bell, born in Chester, October 30, 1827, 
died suddenly, from apoplexy, in Manchester, August 22, 
1893. 

He was a son of the late Hon. Samuel D. Bell, chief- 
justice of New Hampshire, received an academical educa- 
tion, graduated at the Dane Law School, Cambridge, 
Mass., and was admitted to the Hillsborough county bar 
in 1848, having pursued his legal studies with his father and 
the late Hon. William C. Clarke at Manchester. He prac- 
ticed in Nashua, Milford, and in Carmel, Me., and settled 
in Exeter in 1864, which was his residence ever afterward. 
He was justice of the Exeter police court from 1876 to 
1883, served in the state legislature in 1883, ’85, ’87, and 
91, and also upon various important commissions, being 
chairman of the state library commission at the time of his 
decease. He was also an active member and president of 
the New Hampshire Historical Society, and previous to 
his death had been prominently mentioned as a probable 
candidate of the Republican party for governor. He was 
extensively engaged in railroad affairs, and was a conspicu- 
ous member of the Masonic fraternity. 
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LUCIUS A. YOUNG. 


Lucius A. Young, born in Lisbon, July 10, 1850, died 
at Southern Pines, N. C., August 14, 1893. 

He was a son of the late J. R. Young, of the Parker & 
Young Manufacturing Company of Lisbon, and — 
most of his life in that town, where he was engaged i 
mercantile business, and was editor of the Lisbon y ae og 
He was for several years town clerk, and was postmaster 
at Lisbon during the first administration of President 

Cleveland. 

Nine years ago, in 1884, he went to Southern Pines, 
where he located for the benefit of his health, and actively 
identified himself with the business and development of 
the place, publishing a newspaper and engaging in the real 
estate business. But a few weeks before his death, which 
was from consumption, he received the appointment of 
postmaster at Southern Pines. 





HON. CHARLES R. MORRISON. 


Hon. Charles R. Morrison, eminent as a jurist and legal 
author and compiler, died at his residence in Concord, 
September 15, 1893, after a brief illness. 

He was a son of William Morrison of Bath, born Janu- 
ary 22, 1819, was educated in the public schools and New- 
bury (Vt.) Seminary, studied law with Goodall & Woods 
of Bath, was admitted to the Grafton county bar in July, 
1842, and immediately commenced practice, in partnership 
with Ira Goodall. In March, 1845, he removed to Haver- 
hill, and attained such distinction at the bar that he was 
appointed an associate justice of the court of common 
pleas by Governor Dinsmoor, August 4, 1851, continuing 
on the bench until the Know Nothing overturn in 1855, 
when he returned to practice. He served as adjutant of 
the Eleventh N. H. regiment in er war of the rebellion, 
was twice wounded in the battle of Fredericksburg, and 
shot through the abdomen at Spottsylvania. After the 
war, he settled in practice in Manchester, but devoted him- 
self largely for several years to the preparation and pub- 
lication of his “Digest of New Hampshire Reports,” 
‘Town Officer,” ‘* Justice and Sheriff and Attorney’s 
Assistant,” and ‘‘Digest of Laws Relating to Public 
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Schools,” of which new and revised editions have also been 
issued. 

In 1886 he removed to Concord, which was subsequently 
his home. He was a Congregationalist in religion and a 
Democrat in politics, and sincerely attached to both church 
and party. He was also a charter member and first presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire Society of Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. December 22, 1842, he married Susan 
Fitch of Littleton, who survives him without children. 


BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST. 


Two books of widely different character, the one deal- 
ing with the details of the history of a New Hampshire 
town, and the other embodying the poetical productions of 
a young man specially favored by the muses, have recently 
come to hand. 

The History of Candia, by J. Bailey Moore, in an octavo 
volume of 528 pages, is a particularly valuable contribu- 
tion to the increasing, but still comparatively small, num- 
ber of our New Hampshire town histories. It is somewhat 
out of the ordinary line of these publications, being almost 
as unique as William Little’s History of Warren, and dis- 
playing in its various chapters some of the striking mental 
qualities of the author, whose career, which closed just as 
the work was approaching completion, is sketched else- 
where in this number by George Waldo Browne, who 
completed and published the volume. 

“The Prayer Cure in the Pines and other Verses,” by 
Clarence Henry Pearson, in a neat little duodecimo volume 
of 106 pages, issued by The Writer Publishing Co. of Bos- 
ton, is indeed a literary treasure, every line being redolent 
of the spirit of true poetry. Several of the poems which 
the book contains appeared originally in the GRANITE 
MONTHLY, and their striking merit was recognized by 
many readers. The author is a New Hampshire boy, and 
will be remembered by many as a young lawyer at Laconia 
some years since. He spent some time in Michigan, and 
is now located at Sequachee, Tenn. 
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